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From  1940  to  the  1948  peak,  farmers'  gross 
income  rose  more  than  three-fold,  partly  because 
of  increased  farm  production ,  but  mostly  because 
of  higher  prices.  Production  expenses  also  in- 
creased during  this  period,  although  at  a  slower 
rate  during  the  early  years.  As  a  result,  farm- 
ers' realized  net  income  reached  a  high  in  1947 
of  almost  18  billion  dollars,  or  four  times  its 
1940  level.  In  1948,  however,  expenses  rose 
considerably  more  than  gross  income;  and  farm- 
ers' net  income  declined  for  the  first  time  in  10 


years.  Since  then  expenses  have  remained  fair- 
ly stable  in  contrast  with  generally  declining 
prices  of  farm  products,  and  net  income  has  con- 
tinued to  decline. 

This  downward  trend  was  reversed  in  mid- 
1950;  and  while  net  income  for  the  year  as  a 
whole  will  be  down  about  6  percent  more,  gross 
income  will  almost  equal  the  1949  level.  Cur- 
rent prospects  are  for  some  further  recovery  in 
both  gross  and  net  income  during  1951- 
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TAEM  INCOME  IN  I95O  AND  OUTLOOK  FOE  I95I 

The  downward  trend  in  farm  income  v;hich  "began  in  19^  was  reversed  in 
mid-1950.    Gross  income  for  this  year  as  a  whole  will  "be  only  slightly  "below 
its  19^9  level;  and  a  su"bstantial  increase  is  expected  in  1951*  Farmers' 
realized  net  income  in  1950  will  show  some  further  decline,  mainly  "because 
of  lower  prices  of  farm  products  in  the  first  6  months.    In  the  second  half 
of  1950*  however,  and  in  1951»         income  is  likely  to  regain  most  of  its 
losses  during  19U9  and  early  1950» 

In  1951 »  farmers'  cash  receipts  from  marketings,  total  gross  income, 
and  total  expenses  of  production v/ill  probably  all  equal  or  exceed  their 
previous  highs  established  in  19^8.    Although  farmers'  realized  net  income 
may  "be  higher  thsji  in  19^9         1950*  i*  is  not  likely  to  reattain  the  levels 
of  either  19^7  or  19^3,    On  the  other  hand,  total  nonagri cultural  net  income 
in  1951  is  expected  to  rise  further  from  its  record  high  this  year. 

Cash  receipts  from  marketings  in  1950 

Farmers'  cash  receipts  from  marketings  in  1950  will  probably  total 
about  27.6  billion  dollars,  or  only  2  percent  below  receipts  in  19^9*  Prices 
of  all  farm  products  may  average  slightly  higher  than  last  year;  but  this 
is  more  than  offset  by  a  5-percent  drop  in  total  marketings. 

Receipts  from  livestock  and  livestock  products  are  estimated  at  I5.2 
billion  dollars,  3  percent  higher  than  in  19^^-9 »  whereas  the  estimated  crop 
total  of  11, S  billion  dollars  is  down  8  percent  from  last  year.    The  increase 
for  livestock  arises  from  a  larger  volume  of  sales,  as  prices  for  the  year 
as  a  whole  are  likely  to  average  about  the  same  as  last  year.    The  decline 
for  crops  combines  an  estimated  increase  of  5  percent  in  average  prices  with 
a  drop  in  volume  of  nearly  I5  percent. 

Among  the  various  commodities,  there  are  about  twice  as  many  with 
increases  in  cash  receipts  as  there  are  with  declines.    But  the  latter  in- 
clude substantial  reductions  for  a  few  major  commodities  such  a-s  wheat  and 
cotton;  and  they  outweigh  the  more  numerous  increases.    Cash  receipts  from 
wheat  are  down  nearly  30  percent,  and  cotton  about  25  percent.    In  each 
case,  somewhat  higher  average  prices  are  much  more  than  offset  by  a  sharp 
drop  in  volume  of  sales. 

The  onl;;-  important  declines  in  the  livestock  group  are  in  receipts 
from  turkeys  and  eggs,  which  may  be  down  about  I5  and  20  percent,  respec- 
tively.    In  each  case,  a  larger  volume  Is  more  than  offset  by  lower  coverage 
prices.    Larger  marketings  are  bringing  10  percent  more  cash  receipts  from 
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hogs  than  in  .19^9*  \9*id -higher  ptic.e?  of  catrtlc  and-i^lvos  ?jnj4'"0i'  sheep 
and  lambs  may  result  in  increases  of  around  12  and  J  p^jrceot,  respectively,  in 
their  cash  receipts.  Dairy  receipts  are  likely  to  total  much  the  same  as  last 
year,  with  larger  sales  of  milk  ahout  -offset  "by  slightly  lower  average  prices^ 
Eeceir)ts  from  chickens  (including  hroilers)  and  from  v/ool  may  each  be  a  little 
higher  than  last  year,  .     '  . 

Declines  in  cash  receipts  for  crops  other  than  wheat  and  cotton  are 
estimated  at  20  percent  for  pota.toes,  where  a  considerable  increase  in  volume 
is  more  than  offset  by  an  even  larger  drop  in  average  prices;  15  percent  for 
flaxseed  and  lemons  because  of  lower  prices  in  each  case;  10  percent  for  pea- 
nuts because  of  a  smaller- volume,  only  partly  offset  by  higher  prices;  and  5 
percent  for  corn,  also  because  smaller  naketihgs  arc  outweighing  higher  average 
prices.    On  the  other  hand,  increases. of  around  10  or  15  percent  are  indicated 
for  tobacco,  soybeans,  rice,  barley,  apples,  and  oranges;  receipts  from  grape- 
fruit may  be  up  20  percent  and  pears  nearly  50  percent;  and  small  increases  . 
are  also  exrpected  in  receipts  from  rye  and  oats.    Higher  average  prices  are  a 
factor  in  .all  cases,  but  volume  is  also  larger  in  a  few. 

Cash  receipts  from  marketings  "in  1951 

Farmers  will  probably  receive  at  least  10  percent  more  from  marketings 
in  1951  than  they  are  receiving  in  1950.    Domestic  employment  and  consujner 
incomes,  currently  at  record  high  levels,  are  likely  to  expand  further  as  the 
new  military  program  develops;  and  a  strong  demand  for  most  farm  products  is 
in  prospect  for  1951-     If  growing  conditions  are  average,  the  total  volumti  of 
farm  marketings  will  be  larger  than  this  year's  volume — and  may  equal  or  exceed 
the  all-time  record  volume  of  sales  in  I9U9,    But  higher  average  prices  are 
counted  on^  even  more  than  a  larger  volume,  to  increase  farmers'  cash  receipts 
next  year,  '     .  .  • ■ ' 

Cash  receipts  will  probably  be  up  considerably  in  1951  for  both*  crops 
and  livestock,  with  prospects  for  livestock  on  the  whole  a  little  more  favor- 
able than:, for  crops.    Based  on  average  yields,  the  vol'jrae  of  crop  marketings 
is  likely  to  increase  more  than  marketings  of  livestock  and  livestock  products. 
But  the  increase  in  average  prices  in  1951  orer  1950  may  generally  be  somewhat 
larger  in  the  livestock  group.    Hogs,  cattle  and. calves,  chickens,  and  dairy 
products  in  the  livestock  group,  and  cotton,  v/heat,  citrus  fruity,,  and  truck 
crops  among  the  various  crops  are  expected  to  show  the  largest  increases  in 
cash  receipts.  , 

_5ro5s  farm  income,  I95O  and  I95I 

llgl  Total  gross  income  for  I95O  is  estimated  at  3I.0  billion  dollars,  only 

"  percent  below  the  19^9  figure  of  32.2  billion.     In  addition  to  cash  receipts 
from  marketings,  gross  farm  income  includes  the,  value  of  home- consumed  farm 
products,  •  the  rental  value  of  farm  dwellings,  and  G-ovcrnment  payments  to  farm- 
ers.   The  estimated  decline  of  2  percent  in  cash  receipts  from  marketings  is 
partly  pffset  bj'  increases  in  these  other  items.    The  va.lue  of  home  consump- 
tion is  a  little  higher  than  last "year  because  a  relatively  constant  volume 
of  products  so  consumed  must  be  valued  at  slightly  higher  average  prices; 
larger  pajonents  under  the  conservation  program  have  increased  total  Government 
pajTnents  by  about  U5  percent;  and  the  rental  value  of  dwellings  is  also 
^lightly  higher. 
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An  increase  of  10  percent  or  noro  in  gross  farm  income  is  -in  prospect 
for  next  year.     It  is  expected  that  cash  receipts  v;ill  rise  as  a  larger  volune 
of  farm  products  is  sold  at  higher  average  priceSr    The  value  of  home  consump- 
tion v;ill  increase  in  proportion  to  any  increase  in  average  prices.    And  the 
rental  value  of  farm  dwellings  may  also  he  up  if  there  is  any  increase  in  the 
total  ^'alue  of  farm  real  estate.    Government  payments,  however,  are  expected 
to  remain  approximately  at  their  current  level. 

Production  expenses,  1930  snd  19^1  '■ 

Farmers'  total  expenses  of  production  are  estimated  at  1^,5  "billion 
dollars  in  1950»  U-P  a  half  "billion  dollars,  or  3. percent,  from  last  year,  A 
further  rise,  at  least  twice  as  large,  is  in  prospect  for  next  year. 

The  rise  in  total  expenses  this  year  ip  the  net  re-salt  of  increases  in 
the  cost  of  purchased  feed  and  livestock,  interest  and  depreciation  charges, 
taxes,  and  motor-vehicle  operating  costs — only  partly  offset  by  declines  in 
other  categories.    With  larger  nunhers  of  animals  fed  higher  priced  feed,  the 
total  cost  of  purchased  feed  is  ahove  last  year,  while  higher  prices  of-  live- 
stock purchased  are  increasing  expenditures  on  livestock.     Charges  for  main- 
tenance and  depreciation  arc  higher  "because  of  larger  num"bers  of  motor  vehicles 
on  farms,  greater  quantities  of  machinery  and  equipment,  and  a  larger  invest- 
ment in  farm  "buildings — along  with  generally  higher  replacement  costs.  Larger 
nura"bers  of  motor  vehicles  on  farms  and  higher  costs  for  fuel,  tires,  and  re- 
pairs account  for  a  moderate  rise  in  the  total  cost -of  operating  motor  vehicles. 
Taxes  are  up  to  meet  increased  costs  of  local  go-'-ernment,  and  interest  pay- 
ments are  rising  along  with  farrr  inde"btedness. 

On  the  other  hand,  fertilizer  prices  are  lower  this  year  than  last, 
quantities  used  are  a"bout  the  same,  and  total  outlays  for  fertiliser  are  down 
a  little.     Smaller  num"bers  of  hired  lahorers,  paid  a"bout  the  same  av'-:;rage  wage 
as  last  year,  may  result  in  a  drop  of  ahout  U-  percent  in  expenditures  for 
hirod  lahor.    And  rental  payments  arc  a  little  lower  "because  of  smaller  cash 
receipts  from  crops.     Other  miscellaneous  opcra-ting  expenses  will  total  almost 
the  same  as  last  year,  as  a  decline  in  ginning  costs  is  largely  offset  "by 
small  increases  in  a  nura"ber  of  other  items. 

Farm  production  costs  are  likely  to  rise  considerahly  more  in  1951— 
pro'ba"bly  to  an  all-time  high — with  practically  all  items  of  expense  contri"but- 
ing  to  the  increase.    Expenditures  for  purchased  feed  and  livestock,  motor- 
vehicle  operation,  and  hired  la"bor,  payments  for  taxes  and  farm  mortgage 
interest,  charges  for  maintenance  a.nd  depreciation,  and  a  large  .group  of  mis- 
callaneous  costs  are  all  expected  to  he  su"bstantially  higher  in  1951* 

Ket  farm  income,  19^0  and  1951       ,  '  , 

Farmers'  realized  net  income  in  1950 — "the  difference  "between  gross  in- 
come and  total  production  expenses — is  estimated  at  13»3  hillion  dolle.rs. 
The  indicated  decline  of  ahout  1  percent  In -gross  income  from  the  191+9  level, 
comhined  with  a  3-P'2rcGnt  rise  in  expenses,  means  that  net  income  foT  the 
average  farmer  will  ho  do\m  ahout  6  percent. 
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An  entirely  different  pattern  of  changes  is  in  prospect  for  1951*  Both 
gross  income  and  expenses  arc  expected  to  rise  substantially;  "but  the  percent- 
age increase  in  ^total  expenses  may  not  be  nuch  more  than  half  as  large  as  that 
indicated  in  g.ro3$  income*     It  seems  likely;  therefore,  that  farmers'  real- 
ized net  income  till  he  up  "by  1'5  percent  or  more. 

However,  the  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  comracidi ties  .and  services  used 
in  family  living  are  ^also  expected  to  be  noticeably  Higher  in  1951  than  in 
195iP»    And  any  increase  that  may  occur  in  farmers'  dollar  incomes  is  likely 
to  bring  a  much  smaller  increase  in  their  purchasing  power*.  ' 

MONTHLY  ESTIHATES  OF  CASH  EEOEIPTS 

October 

Paxmers'  cash  receipts  from  marketings  in  October  are.  est-imated  at  3»5 
billion  dollars,  25  percent  more  than  in  September  and  5  percent  greater 
than  in  October  a  year  ago.    Prices  of  farm  products'  probably  averaged  a 
little  below  the  previous  month,  but  from  S  to  10  percent,  above,  prices  in 
October  of  last  year.    The  estimate  of  receipts  from- livestock,  and  products 
is  1,7  billion  dollars,  15  percent  greater  than  in  th9  preceding  month  and 
also  15  percent  moi^c  than  in  the  same  month  a  year  ago, .  The,  increases,  in 
both  .cases  reflect  a  gain  of  about  25  percent  in  cash  receipts  from  meat 
animals.    October  crop  receipts  of  1,8  billion  dollars . arc  about  one- third 
larger  than  in  September,  reflecting  seasonally  larger  marketings  of  several 
commodities,  particularly  cotton  and  soybeans.    But  they  arc, a  little  smaller 
than  crop  receipts  in 'October  19^9 « 

January-October 

Cash  receipts  from  the  sale  of  farm  products  in  the  first  10  months  of 
this  year  are  estimated  at  21.8  billion  dollars.    This  represents  a  decrease 
of  k  percent  from  the  corresponding  period  of  19^93  cLue  almost  entirely  to  a 
smaller  volume  of  sales.    Livestock  receipts  of  about,  12,9  billion  dollars 
are  about  the  sam'c  as  in  the  19^9  p'criod,  as  increases  in  receipts  from  meat 
animals  offset  declines  for  poultry  and  eggs,    Hoi\revcr,  total  crop  receipts 
of  about  8o9  billion  dollars  represent  a  decline  of  ID  percent  from  last 
year,  reflecting  sharp  reductions  in  receipts  from  wheat  and  cotton. 
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Table  l.~  Sash  receipts  from  farming.  United  States 

Source                *  ;  August  ;  January-August 

 ■ —  •-J^41_:_l2^s_J:24i_."_J=i50_j_J^42_;_im 

;Mil,dol.  Mil,dol.  Mil,dol,  Mil^dol,  Mil^dol*  Mil.dol, 

Farm  marketings  and  CCC         :  '     

-i/   2,249  2.343  2,559       2.543  16,494  15,510 

Livestock  and  products  1,186  1.285  1.324       1,361  9,979  9,675 

Meat  animals   576  70I  73I  ■        792  5,296  5,373 

Dairy  products   .:  353  351  331          323  2,634  2,594 

Poultry  and  eggs  e..:  239  214  247          229  1,927  1,577 

O^h®^  '  :  18-19            15  17  122  I3I 

« 
m 

^^°P2   :  I3O63  1.058  1,235       1.182  6,515  5,835 

Food  grains    455  372  428          312  1,620  1,105 

Feed  crops  ?  I3I  i6i  144          175  1^330  1^290 

Cotton  (lint  and  seed)  36  58  108            85  628  489 

Oil-bearing  crops  24  17  37           31  234  167 

To^^cco  :  24  30     '     175  197  403  446 

Vegetables    182  195  194        "196  1,149  1,016 

Fruits  and  tree  nuts  .^.s  I64  173  92          II5  688  *  8O4 

Other  ........... 47  52  57  71  463  .518 

•  -  ■  - 

Government  payments  ,  j  9  '13  5              g  24.5  212 

Total  cash  receipts   j  2,258  2,356  2,565       2,551  16,639  15,722 


Table  2,-  Index -n^jmbers  of  cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings  and  CCC  loans, 
physical  volume  of  farm  marketings,  and  prices  received  by  farmers, 
.  United  States  (1935-39  =  lOO) 


Item 

!           July  : 

!    1949    :     1950  : 

Cash  receipts  from  farm  1 

August 


1949 


im 


January-Au  gu  s  t 
1949    ;  1950 


marketings  and  CCC  loans  l/ 

All  commodities 

Livestock  and  products 
Crops  


Physical  volume  of  farm 
marketings : 

All  commodities   

Livestock  and  products 
Crops   , 


Prices  received  by  farmers: 

All  commodities  

Livestock  and  products 
Crops   


339 
313 
372 


I5O 
13-7 
167 


229 
234 
224 


353 
339 
371 


143 
142 

144 


245 
250 
239 


385  383 
349  359 
432  414 


310  292 
329  319 
285  255 


171 
146 
204 


227 
236 
217 


154 
142 
£70 


249 
254 
242 


236 
240 
232 


127 
143 

m 


230 
233 

228 


1/   Receipts  from  loans  represent  value  of  loans  minus  value  of  redemptions  durini 

T.no   Tnr\n  +  Vv  ' 
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Table  3.-  Cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings,  by  States,  August  1949-50 


State  and  region 


Livestock  and  products 

1949  I  1950 

1,000  1,000 

dollars  dollars 


1949 


Crops 


Total 


1950 


1949 


1,000 
dollars 


1,000 
dollars 


1,000 
dollars 


1950 
1,000 
dollars 


Maine   :  7,006 

New  Hampshire   ;  4,371 

Vermont  :  8,103 

Massachusetts   :  10,544 

Rhode  Island   t  1,548 

Connecticut   j  8,557 

New  York   :  48,946 

New  Jersey   j  15,102 

Pennsylvania   t  48,124 

North  Atlantic    152,301 

: 

Ohio   J  55,183 

Indiana   :  61,810 

Illinois   1  86,116 

Michigan    34,151 

Wisconsin   i  64,079 

i 

East  North  Central  i  301,339 

i 

Minnesota   t  63,442 

Iowa   J  123,008 

Missouri   J  69,352 

North  Dakota    15,249 

South  Dakota   t  35,404 

Nebraska   i  49,092 

Kansas    53,005 

: 

West  North  Central   :  408,552 

t 

Delaware   :  7,753 

Maryland   j  14,271 

Virginia   j  21,706 

ffest  Virginia   t  11,127 

North  Carolina   j  13,340 

South  Carolina   :  5,186 

Georgia    13,172 

Florida    7,639 

t 

South  Atlantic   :  94,194 

I 

Kentucky  :  27,111 

Tennessee   :  20,684 

Alabama   •  9,973 

Mississippi   :  11,708 

Arkansas   j  14,692 

Louisiana   •  8,221 

Oklahoma   :  32,868 

Texas   ,  55,307 

South  Central   j  180,564 

Montana   i  21,306 

Idaho   :  13,985 

Wyoming   :  13,055 

Colorado   j  20,585 

North  Mexico   :  3,841 

Arizona   :  2,682 

Utah   :  8,019 

Nevada   2,047 

Washington   •  17,459 

Oregon   j  15,848 

California    67,660 

t 

Western  ;  186,487 

United  States    1,323,437 


6,678 
4,269 
7,412 
9,947 
1,451 
7,757 
48,418 
14,046 
47,541 

U7,519 

56,799 
64,030 
88,924 
34,439 
64,928 

309,120 

65,3U 
131,009 
72,674 
16,176 
36,422 
52,362 
56,887 

430,874 

7,713 
13,950 
21,344 
10,646 
13,609 

5,427 
U,645 

7,617 

94,951 

27,412 

20,726' 
10,121 
11,386 
15,656 
8,171 
34,700 
59,042 

187, 7U 

23,245 
14,551 
U,004 
21,200 
4,043 
2,711 
7,875 
2,047 
17,615 
16,670 
66,671 

190,632 

1,360,810 


5,642 
1,094 
1,030 
7,402 
799 
2,350 
41,398 
16,217 
26,509 

102,941 

40,313 
27,472 
50,648 
41,554 
15,797 

175,784 

46,017 
21,448 
18,132 
41, 2U 
25,029 
32,256 
69,5a 

253,637 

2,602 
10,681 
8,452 
2,431 
75,883 
63,559 
43,765 
13,395 

221,268 

6,546 
6,817 
8,078 
2,891 
3,773 
12,597 
36,627 
U9,097 

226,426 

19,110 
19,268 
2,766 
30,845 
5,107 
2,799 
7,348 
404 
42,428 
27,779 
97,298 

255,152 

1,235,208 


5,226 
1,103 
1,019 
7,539 
886 
2,440 
43,398 
17,370 
22,438 

101,519 

31,876 
20,698 
48,437 
42,297 
17,854 

161,162 

43,752 
20,338 
U,6U 
37,709 
23,319 
36,591 
56,499 

232,822 

3,963 
11,186 
8,977 
2,846 
109,510 
48,979 
52,959 
11,823 

250,243 

2,831 
6,408 
6,381 
1,891 
2,263 
15,158 
13,748 
92,717 

Ul,897 

27,131 
17,970 
2,458 
24,645 
1,901 
2,265 
6,289 
349 
50,285 
34,843 
126,700 

294,836 

1,182,479 


12,648 
5,465 
9,133 
17,946 
2,347 
10,907 
90,844 
31,319 
74,633 

255,242 

95,496 
89,282 
136,764 
75,705 
79,876 

477,123 

109,459 
U4,456 
87,484 
56,463 
60,433 
81,348 
122,546 

662,139 

10,355 
24,952 
30,158 
13,558 
89,223 
68,745 
56,937 
21,534 

315,462 

33,657 
27, 501 
18,051 
U,599 
18,465 
20,818 
69,495 
204,404 

406,990 

40,416 
33,253 
15,821 
51,430 
.  8,948 
5,481 
15,367 
2,451 
59,887 
43,627 
164,958 

441,639 

2,558,645 


U,904 
5,372 
8,431 
17,486 
2,337 
10,197 
91,916 
31,416 
69,979 

249,038 

88,675 
84,728 
137,361 
76,736 
82,782 

470,282 

109,096 
151,347 
87,288 
53,885 
59,7a 
88,953 
113,386 

663,696 

11,676 
25,136 
30,321 
13,492 
123,119 
54,406 
67,604 
19,440 

345,194 

30,243 
27,134 
17,002 
13,777 
17,919 
23,329 
48,448 
151,759 

329,611 

50,376 
32,521 
16,462 
45,845 
5,944 
4,976 
U,164 
2,396 
67,900 
51,513 
193,371 

485,468 

2,543,239 
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Table  4.-  Gash  receipts  from  farm  marketings,  by  States,  January-August  194-9-50 


State  and  region 


Livestock  and  products 
1949         ;  1950 


1949 


Crops 


Total 


1950 


1949 


1950 


:  1,000  1,000 

:  dollars  dollars 

Maine   :  50,602  45,832 

New  Hampshire   :  32,912  28,262 

Vermont   :  59,250  56,218 

Massachusetts   ;  78,082  70,389 

Rhode  Island   :  11,316  10,273 

Connecticut   ;  64,857  56,843 

New  York   :  388,429  367,219 

New  Jersey  :  117,379  102,974 

Pennsylvania   :  395,428  362,611 

North  Atlantic   :  1,198,255  1,100,621 

Ohio   :  421,341  411,823 

Indiana   :  435,161  417,118 

Illinois   :  673,530  638,792 

Michigan    271,818  261,776 

Wisconsin   :  561,931  541,870 

: 

East  North  Central  t  2,363,781 

Minnesota   :  543,999  535,893 

Iowa   :  1,038,633  1,057,462 

Missouri   :  471,974  476,113 

North  Dakota    90,475  92,981 

South  Dakota   :  229,627  225,986 

Nebraska   1  393,226  393,806 

Kansas   :  343,943  340,701 

t 

West  North  Central   i  3,111,877  3,122,947 

Delaware   j  56,799  53,162 

Maryland   :  108,987  102,752 

Virginia    145,219  137,037 

West  Virginia   j  57,030  52,852 

North  Carolina    98,127  89,173 

South  Carolina    41,234  38,129 

Georgia    103,161  104,997 

Florida   :  65,124  58,135 

t 

South  Atlantic   1  675,681  636,237 

Kentucky  :  181,229  169,383 

Tennessee   :  U.6,372  138,003 

Alabama   :  80,500  77,309 

Mississippi    75,846  71,698 

Arkansas   :  101,138  101,901 

Louisiana   :  64,742  57,887 

Oklahoma    188,037  188,313 

Texas   :  518,380  507,912 

South  Central   :  1,356,244  1,312,406 

Montana    91,862  94,301 

Idaho    84,520  85,277 

Wyoming   :  45,848  48,434 

Colorado   :  165,485  161,894 

New  Mexico   ;  41,059  42,001 

Arizona   :  46,779  48,662 

Utah   :  57,662  53,684 

Nevada    16,376  14,280 

Washington  :  118,983  116,750 

Oregon  :  97,160  93,270 

California   s  507,169  472,706 

t 

Western   :  1,272,903  1,231,259 

United  States   :  9,978,741  9,674,849 


1,000 
dollars 

70,206 
7,791 
10,379 
36,787 
3,571 
39,546 
161,389 
83,985 
129,701 

544,355 

191,608 
159,645 
413,233 
158,756 
78,533 


2,271,379  1,001,825 


201,304 
248,611 
117,305 
213,070 
119,219 
206,446 
344,995 


11,675 
62,080 
80,927 
12,618 
166,538 
112,938 
124,845 
256,216 

827,837 

129,036 
77,031 
53,661 
139,396 
109,075 
71,334 
178,589 
475,169 

1,233,291 

97,303 
96,529 
12,548 
130,350 
31,109 
92,639 
23,289 
4,990 
192,562 
106,745 
668,941 

1,457,005 

6,515,263 


1,000 
dollars 

56,330 
8,238 
12,316 
36,208 
3,251 
■37,006 
156,445 
82,1A1 
119,737 

511,672 

166,333 
142,806 
407,741 
174,646 
84,070 


1,000 
dollars 

120,808 
40,703 
70,129 
114,869 
1^,887 
104,403 
550,313 
201,364 
525,129 


612,949 
594,806 
1,086,763 
430,574 
640, 5U 


175,764 
199,001 

98,218 
128,370 

74,219 
187,806 
287,811 


745,303 
1,287,244 
589,279 
303,545 
348,846 
599,672 
688,938 


10,855 
60,527 
77,616 
12,552 
174,739 
81,795 
128,690 
262,691 

809,465 

131,064 
77,277 
43,552 
40,459 
63,345 
64,600 
125,451 
497,329 

1,043,077 

74,769 
77,359 
9,191 
96,416 
22,786 
83,360 
19,572 
2,451 
172,725 
113,003 
672,803 

1,344,435 

5,835,434 


68,474 
171,067 
226,  Li6 

69,648 
264,665 
154,172 
228,006 
321,340 


310,265 
223,403 
134,161 
215,242 
210,213 
136,076 
366,626 
993,549 

2,589,535 

189,165 
181,049 

58,396 
295,835 

72,168 
139,418 

80,951 

21,366 
311,545 
203,905 
1,176,110 

2,729,908 

16,494,004 


1,000 
dollars 

102,162 
36,500 
68,534 
106,597 
13,524 
93,849 
523,664 
185,115 
482,348 


1,742,610  1,612,293 


578,156 
559,924 
1,046,533 
436,422 
625,940 


975,596        3,365,606  3,246,975 


711,657 
1,256,463 
574,336 
221,351 
300,205 
581,612 
628,512 


1,450,950        1,151,189        4,562,827  4,274,136 


64,017 
163,279 
2U,653 

65,404 
263,912 
119,924 
233,687 
320,826 


1,503,518  1,445,702 


300,447 
215,280 
120,861 
112,157 
165,246 
122,487 
313,764 
1,005,241 

2,355,483 

169,070 
162,636 

57,625 
258,310 

64,787 
132,022 

73,256 

16,731 
289,475 
206,273 
1,34.5,509 

2,575,694 

15,510,283 
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FAPii  PRODUCTION  TOR  SALE         HOME  COHSUMPTION 

The  total  volume  of  agricultural  commodities  produced  in  1950  ^^"^  sale 
or  consumption  in  farm  households  is  down  atout  2  percent  from  the  19^9  vol- 
uino.    Output  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  is  U  percent  larger  than  in 
19^9f  "but  totrfZl  crop  production  is  10  percent  smaller,    Nearly  all  commodities 
in  the  livestock  group  are  running  ahove  last  year,  the  largest  increases 
being  I5  percent  for  broilers,  7  percent  for  eggs,  and  6  percent  for  hogs 
and  turkeys, '  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  more  important  crops  are  showing 
marked  declines.    Cotton  is  down  nearly       percent*  dry  edible  beans  and 
pesthos,  about  25  percent;  flaxseed,  20  percent;  and  production  of  corn,  wheat, 
peanuts,  and  rice  is  down  from  10  to  I5  percent  in  each  case.    Crops  whose 
production  is  noticeably  larger  this  year  than  last  year  include  sugar  beets, 
soybeans,  oats,  barley,  grain  sorghums,  sweetpotatocs,  grapefruit,  lemons 
and  strawberries, 

Farm  production  of  nonfood  commodities  as  a  whole  is  down  I5  percent, 
mostly  because  of  the  sharp  drops  in  cotton  and  com.    But  total  production 
of  farm-food  commodities  is  showing  a  slight  increase  becc.use  the  gain  in 
livestock  food  items  is  a  little  more  than  enough  to  offset  a  decline  in  out- 
mut  of  food  crops. 


S2PTMBSR  1950 
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